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through which they are rendering united service. 


Mr. Muste’s Case 


Our readers will no doubt expect to see in these columns 
some account of A. J. Muste’s refusal to register in the 
enrollment on April 27 of men between 45 and 6+ years 
of age. Mr. Muste is one of the foremost pacifists in this 
country and his return a few years ago from the ranks of 
the left-wing radicals to the service of the Christian 
Church has made him a conspicuous figure in religious 
circles. His statement as a conscientious objector there- 
fore rates attention on its own account. Moreover, refusal 
to register dramatizes afresh the issue of conscientious 
objection which many church bodies as well as the Federal 
Council of Churches have held to be a form of religious 
testimony meriting respect no matter how grave the na- 
tional emergency. 

In the hope that some educational purpose may be 
served by so doing the Editor has undertaken to serialize 
Mr. Muste’s main points and to make a brief analysis of 
the issues he raises. His statement takes the form of a 
letter to Attorney General Biddle, dated April 22, but not 
released for publication until April 28, the day following 
the national registration. 

The letter opens with a statement of Mr. Muste’s ina- 
bility, on grounds of conscience, to comply with the law 
and a disclaimer of any spirit of defiance of the govern- 
ment and any lack of respect for those whose consciences 
dictate a different course. He takes his stand on loyalty 
to “the national community” and to “the fundamental 
principles of democracy and of prophetic religious faith.” 

The several statements that follow concern both resis- 
tance to conscription for war and refusal to register. 

1. Registration is stated in the President’s proclama- 
tion to be an integral part of the war effort. The Oxford 
Ecumenical Conference in 1937, a great council of Protes- 
tant Christianity, declared war to involve “compulsory 
enmity, diabolical outrage against human personality, and 
a wanton distortion of truth. War is a particular demon- 
stration of the power of sin in the world and a defiance of 
the righteousness of God as revealed in Jesus Christ and 
Him Crucified.” Mr. Muste feels that, believing this, he 
“must act in conformity to it.” 

The issue here seems to be the selection of one of the 
pronouncements of the Conference on this subject as 
defining a moral duty. Although the Conference itself 
made no definitive declaration concerning the Christian’s 
duty in a situation where the evil thing thus characterized 
has been precipitated—and in fact specified a number of 
alternative Christian positions—Mr. Muste feels that, the 
above statement being true, he has no valid alternative to 
non-participation. He holds the Conference right in its 
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general characterization of war but he appears to hold it 
wrong in contending that one who offers forcibte resis- 
tance to the war-maker may consistently call himself a 
Christian. 

2. War is futile and self-defeating. President Wilson 
was confident that World War I had accomplished its 
purpose, declaring that such “armed imperialism” as the 
Germany of 1914 had set out to enforce was “at an end.” 

Two points must be noted here. 

A. The judgment that war is futile is, of course, a his- 
torical judgment with respect not merely to recorded facts, 
but to values the appraisal of which varies widely and 
appears to depend primarily on the appraiser’s own philo- 
sophy. If one’s moral philosophy leads him to construe 
the facts as Mr. Muste does there is wide agreement that 
his decision must be made accordingly. 

B. President Wilson’s conviction concerning the Peace 
of Versailles seems clearly to have rested on his faith that 
the United States would stand by the League to which he 
pinned his hopes. 

3. The registration is a general conscription which 
assumes that the state must force men to defend their 
liberties. This, Mr. Muste holds, is not a democratic but 
a totalitarian assumption. It implies that men are not 
“capable of acting as free and responsible.” Also there 
is danger that conscription may become “a permanent 
part of American life.” 

Here Mr. Muste directs attention to a much neglected 
aspect of modern war. His objection to conscription seems 
as basic as his objection to war. The question emerges, 
If the state is justified in conscription for total war, where 
does the limit of its conscripting power lie if the demo- 
cratic principle is to be preserved as against the totalita- 
rian? To date, little attention has been given by the 
churches to this issue. As to the likelihood of conscription 
becoming permanent, here again we are in the realm of 
probabilities and of prediction rather than of a logic of 
morals. 

4. The United States government has never fully rec- 
ognized the supremacy of conscience—witness the Macin- 
tosh Case and Mr. Chief Justice Hughes’ memorable dis- 
sent; also the refusal of Congress to make the Selective 
Service Act conform to the British Act, which accords 
freedom from constraint to any sincere objector against 
any form of conscript service. Mr. Muste characterizes 
the exemption actually given in our law as due to a regard 
for “expediency” on the part of Congress. 

Barring this last judgment as to the motives of Con- 
gress, about which there is bound to be difference of 
opinion, Mr. Muste’s point here recalls many church pro- 
nouncements on the Macintosh decision denying citizen- 
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ship to a person who was not ready to say in advance of 
the event that he would bear arms in defense of the nation. 
Clearly there is a marked difference between the position 
of the churches and that of the government, including the 
Supreme Court insofar as it has made a relevant decision, 
in respect to the scope of conscientious action. 

5. The .aw, by exempting ministers from combatant 
service, denies the Protestant principle of the “priesthood 
of all believers” and the principle of the “religious voca- 
tion.” This, Mr. Muste believes, is “probably a violation 
of the constitutional principle of religious liberty.” 

The question here seems to be whether Congress was 
really legislating in the field of religious liberty at all in 
exempting ministers, or was making a purely practical 
judgment as to the importance of uninterrupted religious 
ministry in the community in time of war. Mr. Muste 
does not consider this question, and evidence is lacking 
on which to base a confident judgment, but certainly the 
possibility above suggested can not be ruled out. That 
precedent is a powerful factor goes without saying, but 
what entered into the creation of the precedent ? 

6. .\s an ordained minister—and also beyond the age 
of combatant service—Mr. Muste finds only one opportu- 
nity to coniront conscription and thus to take his stand 
beside young men who are in prison for conscience’ sake. 
That opportunity is in refusal to register. Here his de- 
cision is directly in line with that of the eight theological 
students, also exempt, whose refusal to register in the 
first draft was explained at length in this SeRvice.* 

Those who criticize refusal to register while at the 
saine time justifying conscientious objection must meet 
very cogent argument. The ethical point has nothing to 
do with the alternatives open to the Department of Justice 
but it is important for the churches. 

Concluding his statement, Mr. Muste reverts to his 
comparison of the American and british provisions for 
conscientious objectors. He says, “I would probably be 
free to register if the law contained some such recognition 
of freedom of conscience and religion in principle as I 
have mentioned above, so that a man adjudged sincere in 
asking it could be left free without reservations to remain 
in his God-given calling.” He does not attempt to recon- 
cile this with the contention offered under Point 6 above. 
It would seem obvious that the liberality of provision for 
objectors affects in no way the fact that the registration is 
itself a part of the war eftort. It appears that, while Mr. 
Muste’s pacifism is pretty thorough-going, it is not to be 
regarded as “absolute’”—at least not in the sense in which 
the seminary students referred to interpreted their posi- 
tion. 

In any case, his elaboration of the point is instructive 
as a commentary on our national policy with reference to 
objectors. He continues: “In Great Britain where more 
than two thousand men have been accorded such status, 
large numbers then organized Pacifist (or. Friends’) Serv- 
ice Units which have voluntarily rendered expert and 
sacrificial service during bombings. In this country also 
if the principle of freedom of conscience which to them is 
more precious than life itself, were but recognized, thou- 
sands of the most honorable and devoted citizens, includ- 
ing many men of draft age, would voluntarily enlist in 
their own pacifist organizations ‘for the duration,’ to serve 
the American community and the community of mankind, 
including in such service non-violent resistance to any 
enemy who might invade this land.” 


*October 26, 1940. 


The Philosophers Speak 


Fortune, the ten-dollar-a-year magazine, has been feg. 
turing articles by contemporary philosophers. Professo, 
Hocking’s contribution in the February number was te 
viewed in this Service on February 28. The March, April 
and May issues contain articles by Professors William P 
Montague of Columbia and Jacques Maritain, now 4 
Princeton, and Dean Willard L. Sperry of the Harvard 
Divinity School, respectively. Because of the exigencies 
of our publication program we are reporting on the thre 
articles serially in this issue. (Subscribers please take 
notice. These three issues of Fortune would cost you 
three dollars!) 


“PHILOSOPHY IN A WorLpD AT WAR” 


Under this title Professor Montague undertakes ty 
show the importance of philosophy at the present moment, 
He selects what he regards as the two main fields of 
philosophical study, which are “ethical inquiry into the 
ultimate nature of the Ideal” and “metaphysical inquiry 
into the ultimate nature of the Real.” 

The ethical problem, from the days of the Stoics to 
“our own sad time,” has centered in a seeming conflict 
within the experience of moral obligation: shall it be 
duty for duty’s sake in the here and now—“let justice be 
done though the heavens fall’”—or shall conscience be 
guided by a long view of forseeable consequences? Con- 
science itself presents three aspects: prudence, which 
makes moral judgments possible; sympathy, which gives 
sensitiveness to human values; and conformity to author. 
ity, wherein an external judgment weighs upon our own. 
In general, authoritarianism is, Mr. Montague thinks, a 
great bad, because it enslaves and renders morality static. 
Religious authoritarianism is self-contradictory in making 
God the ground of the Good, for God himself has the 
attribute of good. But naturalistic authoritarianism is 
worse, for nature is not good. “When biologists, proud 
of their sophisticated emancipation from religion, ascribe 
value to living beings in proportion to the extent to which 
they are adapted to their environment or adjusted to 
nature, they do but unwittingly commit sacrilege against 
what is highest in human life and indeed in all life.” 

The most dangerous authoritarianism today is that of 
government. The current totalitarianism is a curious 
blend of new collectivism and ancient tyranny. But when 
it is overthrown we should remember that in large part 
“the cause of the new diabolism lies in our own failure to 
make real in practice the ideals that we preached in 
theory.” 

The quest of the ethical ideal becomes one with the 
quest of beauty. But this does not make ethics a depart- 
ment of esthetics. “The essence of Morals, or of morality, 
consists in taking conscience at its face value and fulfilling 
its ideals.” And ethics is the theory corresponding to the 
practice of morality. Also, Mr. Montague is unintrigued 
by the claims of mechanism in this field. Freedom of will 
is one of the most basic certainties of experience—and if 
an illusion, a morally necessary illusion. The ideals pre- 
sented to conscience are superior to impulses as the whole 
is superior to a part, for an ideal “actualizes a potentiality 
that is bound up with the self as a whole.” 

The metaphysical problem attacked is the relation of 
mind to body. Materialism, whether of the pre-Einstein 
type, with its billiard-ball theory of matter, or of the 
current type, with its mechanism of “‘wavicles,” is invali- 
dated, Mr. Montague believes, by the non-purposive char- 
acter of physical laws. The qualities of purposive human 
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behavior, including memory and envisagement of the fu- 
ture, elude the categories of the materialist—detined as 
“a physicist who goes all out for physics.” 

What we seem to have presented to us in life is a 
dualism, not of the older sort—a dualism of entities, mate- 
rial and mental—but a dualism of tendencies in process. 
There is a downward, “catabolic” tendency, and an up- 
ward, “anabolic” tendency. ‘The first is illustrated in the 
Second Law of Thermodynamics (according to which the 
universe is slowly running down as energy seeks a dead- 
level equilibrium and all dynamic centers tend to play 
out.) Physicists see no alternative to this melancholy end 
(sometimes called the heat-death). 

But Mr. Montague, as philosopher, insists that account 
be taken of the anabolic process by which all life seems to 
run counter to the Second Law. Mind is the supreme 
manifestation of this originating, creative process. Is 
there not enough evidence here, he asks, “to make proba- 
ble that there is deeply grounded in the universe and 
present to some degree throughout its vast extent an 
upward-tending power, integrative rather than dissipa- 
tive?” Here is an alternative to the materialism which 
William James characterized as signifying that “the things 
we cherish most are at the mercy of the things we cherish 
least.” 

Mr. Montague returns to his figure of the Promethean 
God—“‘a truly holy spirit, omnipresent but not omnipotent, 
pervading the chaos of nature and slowly leavening it with 
ever higher beings and higher goods. : May faith in Him be 
justified !” 

“Christian Humanism” 

Jacques Maritain, neo-Thomist philosopher with whom 
many of our readers are familiar, outlines the elements 
of a Christian humanism. (Humanism is a perfectly good 
word in Catholic philosophy, though suspect to Protestant 
orthodoxy.) 

Natural religion has given us a concept of a “Christian 
gentleman” needing nothing from grace or revelation, 
“made virtuous and just by his own good nature.” Reason 
and goodness replace the Gospel, science is to liberate man, 
and he will build the “blessed Jerusalem .. . by trans- 
forming social and political life.” Such is the “secularized” 
version of Christianity. 

The difficulty is not primarily with particular values of 
our age. M. Maritain is no derider of everything modern. 
Our contemporary civilization still “bears in its very sub- 
stance the sacred heritage of human and divine values 
which depends on the struggle of our forefathers for free- 
dom, on Judaeo-Christian tradition, and on classical an- 
tiquity, and which has been sadly weakened in its effi- 
ciency but not at all destroyed in its potential reserves.” 
But modern man has exalted liberty without self-mastery, 
equality without rational justice, mechanism without wis- 
dom to dominate it. He has looked for democracy while 
uninspired by “any heroic task of justice to be performed 
and without brotherly‘love from which to get inspiration.” 
Thus the great modern improvement centering in respect 
for the human person has been warped by the loss of all 
“sense of finality.” 

A highly significant passage, coming as it does from 
a Catholic pen, concerns racism as a Nazi doctrine. Com- 
munism, M. Maritain finds antithetic to Christian teach- 
ing in that it substitutes for Christianity its own “earthly 
universalism.” Then he adds: “But racism, on its irra- 
tional and biological basis, rejects all universalism and 
breaks even the natural unity of the human family, so as 
to impose the hegemony of a so-called higher racial es- 
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sence. There is no human regeneration to be expected 
either from communism or from Nazi racism, yet Nazi 
racism is more irremediably destructive. A Nazi people 
may be led away from Nazi paganism only by a crushing 
defeat of Nazism in its undertakings of world conquest ; 
it is not inconceivable that a communist people may be 
led away from communist atheism by internal changes, 
however hard this evolution may be.” 

There is also a striking passage concerning the contrast 
between the modern period and the Middle Ages. In the 
latter “temporal things, philosophical and scientific reason, 
and the state, were subservient organs or instruments of 
spiritual things, of religious faith, and of the Church.” 
In the ensuing centuries temporal things gained an “‘auton- 
omy” of their own. Now this, M. Maritain says, was a 
normal process in itself. “The misfortune has been that 
this normal process, instead of being a process of dis- 
tinction for a better form of union, progressively severed 
earthly civilization from evangelical inspiration.” He does 
not intimate that the harm consisted in separation of 
temporal functions from ecclesiastical control. If a new 
age of Christendom comes it will be one in which “tempo- 
ral things, philosophical and scientific reason, and the 
state, will enjoy their autonomy and at the same time rec- 
ognize the quickening and inspiring role that spiritual 
things, religious faith, and the Church play from their 
higher plane.” 

Christian humanism is not “perfectionism’”—not “some 
stoicist athleticism wherein a man would make himself 
impeccable.” It means rather a “perfection of love, of 
love toward Another whom he loves more than himself.” 
This is an “evangelical perfection,” in which is perfect 
freedom. 


“Our Moral Chaos” 


Dean Sperry seeks to uncover the causes of our “moral 
chaos.” Religion’s first contribution to culture is humility. 
Applied to world politics this means that the “self-right- 
eousness of great states’ must not go undisciplined. As 
individuals we of this generation suffer because our sins 
are so largely of omission—not “‘scarlet” but “gray”—and 
our sense of sin lacks a “cutting edge.” 

Religion in the Western world is activistic more than 
contemplative. We are more concerned with problems of 
conduct than with problems of faith. Puritanism hangs on 
in spite of us. And judged in terms of conduct our age 
is characterized in its economic, industrial and political 
life by following Jesus “afar off.” The recognition of 
this fact has led to condemnation of our culture as a “vast 
corporate hypocrisy.” 

‘The modern minister has had to face the disturbing fact 
that the Christian ethic is being attacked not merely as 
impracticable but as not even desirable. This is new- 
modern. It stands in contrast to the earlier, notably the 
medieval, “awareness of a body of moral standards and 
principles that were felt to be divine in their origin and 
universal in their applicability.’ Now we confront a 
completely novel situation in which there are no “moral 
universals” that men take for granted. 

Very striking is Dean Sperry’s plea for the recovery 
of the moral discipline of science—pure science—as a 
sort of therapeutic for our times. That discipline as 
originally developed is akin to the discipline that religion 
imposes. He cites a biographer of Meister Eckart, the 
great mystic, as saying, “What Eckhart demands is equiva- 
lent to what pure science demands of the laboratory in- 
vestigator.” Pearson’s Grammar of Science Dean Sperry 
calls a “theological treatise.” “What really interested him 
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was the prospect that, as man achieved dispassionateness 
in an inquiry into a limited set of facts, the mental and 
moral habits thus matured would automatically communi- 
cate themselves to the method of his dealings with all sorts 
and conditions of fact. ... But the trouble seems to be that 
saintliness is as rare and as hard to achieve in a laboratory 
as in a church; modern science is just as liable to abuse 
and exploitation as traditional religion.” 

To recover this vocational discipline of science Dean 
Sperry thinks is the real concern of Walter Lippmann, of 
Virginia Woolf in her later books and of Aldous Huxley. 
Much as Lippmann and Huxley are “abused by conven- 
tional church people” he finds that “so far as ‘high re- 
ligion’ is concerned, they have hit on the one principle that 
morally matters more than all others, and that they are 
therefore among the most religious of our contempora- 
ries.” 

Added, then, to our loss of moral universals is our 
failure “to vindicate the one hopeful substitute for those 
universals that the modern mind proposed, namely, the 
ethic of pure science. Our world will never find its feet 
set on the way to peace until it recovers and reaffirms some 
such universals.” 

The recovery involves a religious mood—‘“a believing 
attitude toward things.” The contemporary mind-set is 
opposite to that. It is futile to depend on the suffering 


of war to bring about the change. “After the first World ‘ 


War there was, it is true, a vague but widespread feeling 
that we might be on the verge of some great religious 
revival or spiritual discovery. Nothing came of that 
presentiment. Wars test such religion as men have; they 
do not beget new religions.” In their own souls, in small 
cells in their own vocations and their own communities, 
men must find the light. 


Dr. Lindeman Discusses Religion 


An interview with Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman of the New 
York School of Social Work was published by the Re- 
ligious News Service on April 7. One need only look 
to Norway, Holland—and even Germany—for confirma- 
tion of the persistence generated by religious conviction, 
Mr. Lindeman said. 

“What other fields of endeavor,” he asked, “have pro- 
duced such men as Berggrav, Von Galen and Niemoeller ?” 

Sociologists are well aware of this trait of persistence, 
so common among religious people, Professor Lindeman 
added, and are tending to view it with increasing interest. 

As a matter of fact, he said, the whole field of religion 
is coming in for more serious consideration by social 
scientists. 

“There is a definite ‘back-to-religion’ trend in the field 
of social science today,” he asserted. “Social workers, 
for example, are paying more attention to the religious 
implications of their job than ever before.” 

Asked to comment on how religion and the social sci- 
ences might work together, Professor Lindeman pointed 
out that both have a vital part to play in the post-war 
world. 

“At war’s end,” he said, “it will be their joint responsi- 
bility to make certain that the world we want to live in 
provides adequate safeguards for the welfare of humanity.” 

Professor Lindeman directed a word of warning, how- 
ever, to American Protestants. 

“Too many liberals have deserted the church for more 
progressive fields,” he said. “If the Protestant churches 
hope to have a say in the post-war reconstruction period, 
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oer must take immediate steps to reclaim their Io 
sheep. 

One reason for these desertions, according to Professg, 
Lindeman, is because Protestantism has lost contact with 
the people. 

“Not until it gives promise of regaining that contact wil 
liberal leaders return to the fold.” Today, he said, religioy 
must teach its principles in such a way that the man q 
the street can grasp its message—‘“a message unadorne 
by abstract terminology.” It must use symbolism mor 
and more. 

Professor Lindeman suggested that a small group ¢ 


religious leaders and social scientists meet together for! 


the purpose of working out a set of symbols which would 
express in simple terms such religious aims as the inter. 
dependence of the world and the equality of man. 


Monsignor Ryan on Citizenship 


Catholic doctrine concerning the duties of the citizen 
in respect to obedience and non-obedience to law, and in 
respect for political authority, was summarized by tha 
eminent Catholic scholar Msgr. John A. Ryan in an a¢- 
dress at the Cleveland Community Religious Hour, which 
is published in Current Religious Thought (Oberlin, O.) 
for March. It is a noteworthy document. 

St. Paul’s admonition to be “subject to the higher 
authority” (Rom. 13:1-3, Revision of the Challoner. 
Rheims Version, 1941) is declared to be the “highest and 
most binding pronouncement” we have. It is the Catholic 
doctrine. The Roman authority was pagan, yet it was 
ordained of God. This does not mean, however, that every 
law enacted by any government must be obeyed by a 
Christian. For, as St. Thomas Aquinas said, an unjust 
law is not a law at all, but a form of violence. But dis- 
obedience to a law passed by Congress may not be justi- 
fied on the ground of “dislike for the congressman or be- 
cause of hatred of Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

If one disobeys a law, as a Christian, he must be very 
certain of his ground. He should first examine with great 
care the question whether the law actually violates a 
moral principle and consult some higher authority than 
his own, for example, his priest, minister or rabbi. His 
judgment needs the support of knowledge and ability that 
surpass his own. 

Msgr. Ryan comes down hard on violators of public 
trust. “It is very unfortunate, it is indeed a grave scandal, 
that in more than one of our cities Catholic officials have 
been among the most conspicuous offenders against civic 
decency and honesty.” ‘ Not only honesty is required of 
public legislators but knowledge and diligence in enacting 
laws that protect the weak and the young, distribute tax 
burdens fairly and promote social welfare. 

The American Catholic bishops, it is noted, have en- 
joined upon their people “respect and reverence” for civil 
officials. As a flagrant violation of this duty Msgr. Ryan 
cites the conduct of a “well-known priest” in publishing 
an article last November which characterized the Presi- 
dent as “bloated and magnified by his pyramidal conceits” 
and as the “Unlimited I.” (Apparently the identification 
is regarded as sufficient without the mention of the cleric’s 
name. ) 

Military service, like the payment of taxes and voting, 
is declared to be a duty. He may refuse support of a 
particular war on grounds of conscience, after due con- 
sideration, but for the absolutist pacifist—one who con- 
demns all war per se—Msgr. Ryan finds no support in 
Catholic doctrine. 
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